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NEGATION OF BLOCS 


By Ale’ BEBLER 


REPARATIONS for the conference of the 
Heads of State or Governments of non- 
aligned countries which — judging by all indica- 
tions — will be held this summer, are attracting 
increasing attention of the world public. The aims 
of the sponsors of this conference — to promote 
the cause of peace through greater unity of action 
by these powers which do not take part in the 
bloc policy and armaments race, by their greater 
influence on world efforts to end the cold war 
and to facilitate such international cooperation 
as would ensure lasting peace — are correctly 
and favourably assessed by most newspapers. 

_ However, there has been some criticism in 
which, in most cases, it is alleged that the confe- 
rence is an attempt to create a new, third bloc. 
- Jt is characteristic that this view has been ex- 
pressed by those newspapers which have never 
opposed the division of the world into the exist- 
in blocs, and have never supported efforts to end 
this division. Even this shows that — as a rule — 
these critics are neither badly informed nor mis- 
led, but are consciously acting against the real 
aims of the non-alignet countries. This is an ex- 


pression of the bloc mentality, the mentality of 
competition between. the blocs, and their at- 
tempts to include the “hitherto” non-aligned 
countries into their own bloc. 

It is not necessary to assure well intention- 
ed people that the sponsors of this conference 
do not intend to found their ovn organization, 
alliance or whatever it may be, that will herald 
the emergence of a new bloc. These sponsors have 
many times risen against the creation of any new 
bloc or blocs. “Even two blocs are too many”, 
one of the Heads of State of these countries said 
on one occasion. “Why, then, create a new one?” 

Well-meaning people may ask if something 
similar to a new bloc may not spontaneously 
emerge as a result of conferences, harmonized 
attitudes and more coordinated actions of non- 
aligned countries — which certainly may be the 
case. 

In reply to such a question, it should be 
said the sponsors of the conference do not intend 
to create anything like a bloc, for deeply princip- 
led reasons. These reasons are an expression of 
the real interests and sincere wishes of their 


peoples, and not of artificially manufactured 
ideas, which have nothing in common with reality. 

Of the many proofs that this is true let us 
mention only the most convincing ones. 

The appearance of non-aligned countries is 
neither incidental nor temporary. The appearance 
of the first-of these countries, i. e., the first to 
proclaime non-alignment as one of the basic prin- 
ciples of their foreign policy, was often treated 
as a transient and incidental phenomenon. Their 
policy has often been compared with walking on 
a tightrope. We remember this comparison very 
well, since it has often been applied to us. 

Today, however, it is clear, even to blind, that 
the emergence of such countries is one of the 
laws of the history of our times. Instead of slipp- 
ing from the tightrope into the arms of one or 
another bloc, as has been predicted, the position 
of the non-aligned countries has continued to 
strengthen, their number to increase and their 
international role and place to improve. 

Such a development cannot be a result of any 
temporary, well-calculated tactics or academic 
philosophy, but an expression of deep tendencies 
of determined direction, followed by the peoples 
of these countries because they suit their 
interests. 

There is no doubt that the number, role and 
place of the nonaligned countries has improved 
and gained importance, just because they are non- 
aligned. They have not rallied around a big power 
which, by rallying the small countries, would 
challenge the existing blocs. All the non-aligned 
countries are relatively weak and_ insufficiently 
developed. Their stability and significance are due 
solely to their principled attitude, which arouses 
friendly feelings everywhere. This means that 
even the most powerful states have the same 
feelings for them, and this reflects the evolution 
of the world public in general which is, tired of 
the cold war and longs for lasting peace. 

The conference of non-aligned states comes as 
a result of this evolution — the evolution of the 
world public. which has begun to abandon the 
view that division of the world into power blocs 
is indispensable, and to adopt the opinion that 
this division can be done away with. 

How is it possible that now, all of a sudden, 
and because of a meeting or a conference, a quite 
opposite tendency, a tendency of bloc character 
should appear? 

The power blocs are en expression of rivalry 
and constant struggle for superiority. The essence 
of the policy of non-alignment is non-engagement 
in this struggle. The policy of non-alignment is 
a denial of the view that rivalry and the struggle 
for superiority cannot be avoided. The ultimate 
aim of this policy is to end this rivalry and 
struggle. The creation of another, third factor, 
would only intensify this struggle and raise it 
to a higher, even more dangerous level. By doing 
this, non-aligned countries would jeopardize their 
deepest desire — to put an end to the cold war 
and establish peace in the world, to persuade the 
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world public to abandon the present division of 
the world. It is clear that the non-aligned coun- 
tries would destroy the results of their own en- 
deavours by creating a new bloc. 

In this connnection it should be emphasized 
that the only criterion followed by the sponsors 
of the conference, when drawing-up the list of 
delegates, has been whether they pursue the policy 
of non-alignment. They have even been criticized 
for this attitude. Some critics have alleged that 
they are not consistent “neutralists’” because they 
have not invited — at least not in the beginning 
— some neutral countries. The criticism has also 
been expressed that the sponsors of the confe- 
rence have invited some countries which maintain 
good relations with one or another state which 
is included in one of the two power blocs and 
which, accordingly, are not “neutral”. 

Non-alignment is not neutrality. Neutrality 
may be the result of incidental historical _ cir- 
cumstances. Non-alignment is a principled policy, 
which we call the policy of active coexistence, 
while others call it the policy of positive neutra- 
lity. Neutrality may be passive, whereas non- 
alignment is active. Neutrality may mean _ iso- 
lation but non-alignment means taking part in 
international life. Neutrality may be — perhaps 
only apparently — the solution for a neutral 
country. Non-alignment is a policy whose most 
important aim is to abandon the division of the 
world into blocs. 

Non-alignment is not the policy of “equidis- 
tance”, to use the expression met with in the 
press of neighbouring Italy. Non-alignment is not 
the policy of maintaining the same distance from 
both blocs; it does not represent a policy which, 
arbitrarily, on the basis of some mechanical cri- 
teria, maintains a certain distance from this or 
that, big or small country. 

If the policy of non-alignment were the same 
as the policy of maintaining equidistance, and 
if the forthcoming conference were a gathering 


of countries which all — or at least the majority | 


are remote from or have bad relations with the 
countries included in the existing blocs, then it 
could be said that a new group of states which 
might become a third bloc of powers was being 
created. 
However, the situation is quite different. Both 
in the ranks of the sponsors and of those _ invi- 
ted, there are countries which have very good 
relations with some member-states of power 
blocs, or with one or all of the great powers. 
It is fortunate that this is so. For the ultimate 
aim of the policy of non-alignment is to establish 
good relations with every country. Cooperation 
and good relations between non-aligned countries 


with member-countries of the power blocs, based | 


on equality, and without any hidden intentions, 

make ‘a useful’ contribution to the building of a 

united, non-divided world. - ' by 
Anv strong organization, ‘similar to the initial 


phase of the creation of a new’bloc, would divert _ 


the non-aligned countries from their ultimate 


| 
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goai. This goal — the abandonment of the bloc 
division of the world and an end to the cold war 
—can be achieved only through international 
cooperation, primarily through cooperation with 
the nuclear powers. 

; To achieve agreement between the big powers 
is, therefore, one of the tasks of the non-aligned 
countries. It is not incidental that the first con- 
crete proposal which the-heads of state of the 
five non-aligned countries submitted to the Uni- 
ted Nations General Assembly last autumn, was 
to facilitate direct contact between the heads of 
the two greatest world powers. 


The conference of non-aligned countries is 
_ therefore necessary not only for them, but also 
for the whole world community. It is necessary 
to clarify in a greater degree the ways and means 
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of putting an end to the cold war — which is 
the wish of all nations without exception. Con- 
centrated attention and action in the solving of 
outstanding world problems which poison the 
international atmosphere is another essential 
necessity. Furthermore, it is necessary to find a 
way out from the vicious circle of the bloc divi- 
sion and to create a world without blocs. 


The conference of the heads of state of the 
non-aligned countries will serve these very aims. 
The participants themselves and the world public 
will properly assess it as a great service to hu- 
manity, because solutions reached at this confe- 
rence will reflect the wish of the entire interna- 
tional community: the wish to establish — inter- 
national relations in which the existence of the 
present blocs will become quite meaningless. 


PARALLEL EFFORTS TOWARDS PEACE 


By Dj. JERKOVIC 


HE BEGINNING of June will be marked 

_ by two important events: in Vienna, pre- 
parations are under way for a meeting between 
Premier Khrushchev and President Kennedy, 
while in Cairo representatives of the independent 
countries will be meeting to make preparations 
for a conference of their leaders later this sum- 
mer. That these two events will coincide is not 


the only thing they have in common. Both the © 


preliminary meeting in Cairo and the Vienna talks 
between the heads of the two. biggest povers 
follow on the realization of the same truth: that 
the world is approaching the point of no return, 
and that ways should be found to reverse the 
process before it is too late. 


The recurrent crises in East-West relations or, 
to be more precise, in relations between the two 
leading powers of the East and the West, have 
given rise to much thinking on both sides of the 
tence, as to what should be done to remove them 
not only in official circles but among men in the 
street .This is necessary firstly, because outstand- 
ing disputes and problems, such as the question 
of Germany and Berlin, are inherently dangerous 
to world peace; secondly, because the arms race 
is gaining momentum and _ threatening to get 
completely out of the control even of those who 
are pursuing it, and thirdly, because mutual re- 
lations between the big powers have become so 
poisoned in the course of years that they have 


disseminated mistrust and fear throughout the 
world, and led to a situation in which some inci- 
dent, no matter where, and however insignificant 
and unintentional, may flare up into a large-scale 
conflict, and result in general catastrophe. 


At the height of the cold war, the world, in 
the warning words of Dulles, complying with the 
principles of a sinister military and_ political 
strategy, lived and ought to have continued to 
live on the brink of war. In the present era, 
which is marked by a certain balance of power 
between the antagonistic groups, both of which 
possess the means for total mutual destruction, 
the world is replacing an exsitence on the brink 
of war by one precariously balanced on fear. 


This state of uncertain truce between the 
leading powers and the groups of countries that 
follow them, has paralysed every effort to settle 
disputed questions. Having found themselves in 
a stalemate, and neither willing to settle matters 
between them by negotiation nor able to further 
their ends by force, each side has diverted its 
attention to the areas occupied by the uncom- 
mitted world, and is looking there for strategic 
reserves and positions which, if brought under 
the control of either side, would tip the balance 
of power decisively in its favour. 

Since the uncommitted world. is composed of 
national states having totally different political 
conceptions, such strategic and political designs 


from outside hawe inevitably met with resistance. 
This has produced many new conflicts and crises. 
The only effect the endeavours of the big powers 
in these arreas has is to spread the contaminated 
atmosphere created by their mutual dissensions 
and to include more countries and regions in the 
cold war. 

In short, a state of disturbed and strained re- 
lations between the big powers is being extended 
from the field of their mutual relations to the 
field of their relations with third countries be- 
longing to the uncommitted world. 

Hence, the main efforts towards peace in the 
world through the past decade have been di- 
rected to putting an end to the conflict between 
East and West, regulating their relations and 
settling outstanding questions by peaceful means. 
In view of the fact that mutual distrust has 
rendered difficult direct contracts at the highest 
level, which were actually broken of following 
last year’s Paris crisis, it is only natural that 
efforts should be made to renew high-level per- 
sonal contacts, with a view to finding a broader 
basis for successful discussions. Viewed in this 
light, the Vienna meeting represents to some 
extent a return to the atmosphere which existed 
before the abortive Paris conference, and at the 
same time marks the beginnig of a new joint 
attemps to find a way out before it is too late. 

The gulf dividing the two opposing sides, ho- 
wever, is not the only source of difficulties in 
the present-day world, nor are troubled relations 
between the big countries the only cause of 
instability, or the only concern of those pursuing 
the policy of peace. The world that has emerged 
outside the sphere of bloc politics over the pasi 
decade and a half, represents both in the number 
of its population and extent of territory the 
greater part of mankind and the globe. This 
world has its own aspirations, problems and 
cares, and it is wrestling with difficulties arising 
out of the unequal relations imposed upon it by 
the big, powerful and developed countries. Despite 
all difficulties, this world has for the most part 
refused to take part in the cold war and_ with- 
stood all attemps to be dragged into it. Moreover, 
following its desire to live, work and progress 
in peace and security, this world has formulated 
its own political programme, based on the prin- 
ciples of either positive neutrality or non-align- 
ment with blocs. Its policy has always been one 
of peace, independence and equality for all na- 
tions and countries. It seeks solutions to both 
local and general world problems through ending 
conflicts and the cold war between the big po- 
vers and through reversing the abnormal state 
of affairs in large areas of the world created by 
objective, historically-conditioned difficulties and 
accumulated problems as well as by those result- 
ing from unequal relations, discrimination, and the 
big and developed towards the small. and_ back- 
ward in general. 

This account of the present-day world, brief 
though it is, shows how closely linked and har- 


monius the efforts for pacification in the world, 
should be, and such efforts will undoustedly be 
made during the forthcoming meeting in Vienna 
and the conference of the leaders of uncommitted 
countries. If the former, as might be expected, is 


restricted to seeking ways to regulate abnormal | 


East-West relations, and succeeds in making 


headway, however small, the effect on other areas | 


will be favourable too. But, particularly at the 


present stage, no progress made at the Vienna | 


meeting can move problems affecting other areas 
of the world from their present standstill, nor 
can it regulate relations between the big powers, 
in all their complexity. Speaking in concrete 


terms, if the Vienna meeting proves successful, | 


it does not mean that efforts to put an end to 
the cold war, in all its forms, and to clear the 
international atmosphere, 
should be relaxed. It does not even mean that 
the numerous aspects and problems of colonia- 
lism and of the backward regions of the world 
have lost anything of their acuteness. Lastly, 
whatever the progress made at the Vienna 
meeting, it cannot lessen the need for the uni- 
versal acceptance of the principles of peaceful 
coexistence as the only guarantee against the cold 
war, or against the hot war flaring up once again. 
The tendency towards sober negotiations 
between responsible leaders of East and West, 
both as a confirmation that the policy of the 
uncommitted countries has been correct, and as 
an objective indication that a turn in the cold 
war is possible, should serve as a stimulus for 
the development of broader and more intense 
action on the part of the non-aligned forces. 


These forces are, for more reasons than one, 
interested in seeing that the process, once started, 
should proceed unobstructedly and that similar 
processes are set in motion in other regions of 
the world. The need for parallel efforts in settling 
the burning problems in East-West relations, as 
well as those concerning the North and the South 
presents itself as a practical policy and an ex- 
pression of the present-day world. It emphasises 
the idea that pacification must include all parts 
and regions of the world if it is to be permanent 
and stable. 
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poisoned for years, — 
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KAMINI OR LEOPOLDVILLE? 


— Reopening of Congolese Parliament — 


By Djordje STANOJCIC 


i THE WORLD and Yugoslav press, as well 
as at the United Nations headquarters in 
New York, the re-opening of the Congolese Parlia- 
ment and the enabling of the supreme representative 
body of the Congolese people to take into its own 
hands the further care of the destiny of this tortured 
African country, has been a much discussed topic. 
Although there are tho views concerning this im- 
portant question, only one of them opens the way 
for lasting consolidation of conditions in the Congo. 
On the one hand, there is the sincere wish of the 
Congolese patriots to try to find, through the 
opening of the Parliament, the proper method of 
setting the Congolese crisis, while on the other hand, 
the domestic usurpers and their foreign protectors 
are attempting to extort, through a formal meeting 
of Parliament, the. sanctioning of their present 
actions. 


It should be borne in mind that the enabling of 
the functioning of Parliament has been constantly 
demanded by the Congolese patriots, and has been 
one of their basic demands in their efforts to conso- 
lidate conditions in the country. This was the case 
when they were led by Patrice Lumumba, and it is 
so today, regardless of where these forces act: 
whether on the territories ruled by usurpers, or in 
the Eastern and Kivu Provinces, ruled in the name 
of the legitimate government, by Antoine Gizenga, 
its present leader. 

As the demand for the re-opening of Parliament 
is made in the name of the whole Congolese nation, 
it is understandable that Gizenga has sent a message 
to the United Nations in which he asks for help in 
creating conditions in which the representatives of 
the people may work unhampered. Gizenga was pre- 
cise, and put forward a clearly formulated demand. 
He wants the United Nations to set up a_ neutral 
belt around Kamina, a former Belgian military base, 
to free this whole territory from armed Congolese, 
and to see to the personal security of the members 
of Parliament during its whole session. In other 
words, Gizenga bases his demands on the logical and 
comprehensible assumption that in order to secure 
the unhampered work: of the Parliament it is neces- 
sary not only to ensure the personal security of its 
members for a short time, but perhaps even more 
so to ensure an atmosphere in which they can hold 
their session for as: long:as required, and act in 
freedom from demoralizing political pressure. 


What Gizenga is asking from the United Nations 


is, as pointed out already, justified; for the UNO 
forces came to the Congo at Premier Lumumba’s 
invitation, in order to help the legitimate government 
to eliminate the Belgian colonialists and to conso- 
lidate conditions in the country. Actually, according 
to the Security Council’s resolution of February 23, 
1961, the United Nations has been put under the 
clear obligation to make functioning of Parliament 
possible. Except for the implementation of _ this 
important resolution, which is of great significance 
for the Congo, little has been done up to now. 


Simultaneously with Gizenga’s demand came the 
report that Kassavubu intends to convene a session 
of Parliament in Leopoldville. He promises that the 
personal security of the deputies will be guaranteed 
by UNO. When it is remembered that the work of 
the Congolese Parliament in Leopoldville was. stop- 
ped by Mobuto’s usurping armed forces who had 
“neutralized” Kassavubu, although he _ considered 
himself as their “commander in chief’, this step 
should not deceive anybody. Kassavubu realises, and 
his protectors probably realise even more clearly, 
that the will of the Congolese people can no longer 
be ignored, and so they are making vain efforts to 
present him as the champion of legality. But despite 
the presence of the UNO Mission and the UNO 
forces, whose security has been repeatedly endan- 
gered, there have been grave incidents, and open 
political crimes (including the assassination of Lu- 
mumba, the legitimate head of the Congolese Go- 
vernment) in Leopoldville, so that well-intentioned 
people believe that it is dangerous’ to gather the 
prominet Congolese leaders in one place, and that 
such a meeting should not be held, for it is quite 
justified to anticipate that it may deteriorate into 
an open massacre of the deputies. We use this word, 
for we were witnesses of what had happened to 
Lumumba, and we have not forgotten the political 
leaders who, jammed in two aeroplanes, were de- 
ported from Leopoldville to Bankvang, where they 
disappeared without trace. All this has completely 
compromised Kassavubu in the eyes of the Congo- 
lese people and of the world public, so that it is 
unreasonable to expect that his proposal will be 
taken into serious consideration. 

‘Thus neither the conference in Coquilville nor 
the “sacrificing” of Tshombe can be accepted as 
proofs of Kassavubu’s “reformation” in the sense 
that he no longer represents the policy which led to 
Lumumba’s assassination, and still less can this be 


accepted as a token of any “good will” to normalize 
conditions in the Congo by means of concessions to 
the Congolese patriots. Kassavubu has shown quite 
clearly several times that he is a mere figurehead in 
the Congo, and that decisions are made on the ini- 
tiative of others. . 
Then there is the “argument” of certain circles 
who maintain that Kassavubu is “the ackowledged 
chief of the state‘, and that nothing can be under- 
taken in the Congo that he does not wish personally, 


without violating the Congo’s “sovereignty”. How-’ 


ever often this “argument” may be put forward by 
circles desiring that Kassavubu’s previous actions 
should be sanctioned, it. cannot mean anything to 
the Congolese people or to the world public, who 
have welcomed with great sympathy Gizenga’s pro- 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE UNCOMMITTED 
COUNTRIES 


By N. DJURIC - 


N RECENT TIMES “the crisis in the United 
’° 7 4 Nations” “has been a current topic. Events 
in connection with the Congo, and UNO’s role in 
them, have especially léd to justified disappointment 
and raised in an acute form the question of whether 
this organization can, in present international con- 
‘ditions, ‘answer fully the tasks set by its Charter. 
The measures to be taken so as to make UNO fully 
qualified to play its role in the world of today are 
therefore also under discussion. 

That this role is more indispensable than it has 
ever been is not called into doubt today — except 
perhaps by those who have special reasons for 
looking askance at such broad and equal forms of 
international cooperation as are offered by UNO. 
The difficulties through which UNO has passed, and 
‘is still passing, and the indubitable weaknesses 
-which it manifests from time to time, make no diffe- 
rence to the basic principles on which UNO rests, 
nor to’its role as an irreplaceable instrument of 
peace in the’ world of today. UNO is, as has been 
rightly said, an integral part of contemporary inter- 
national trends, and an indispensable factor in them. 
It is the expression of the objective needs of inter- 
national development, whose ‘essential’ feature © is 
increasing interdependence among nations and states. 
The principles of "the Charter are the expression of 
this development, and at the same timie,°as has’ been 
convincingly and repeatedly’ shown, a’ demonstration 
of the principle of active co-existence, the only prin- 
ciple'on which, in present world conditions, a strong 
and lasting peace can be built. 

During, the sixteen years of its life and work, 
UNO has, influenced international relations ‘in the 


posal, and realise why the United Nations must insist 
on the session of the Congolese Parliament being held 
in Kamina and not in Leopoldville. 

Finally, we wish to stress that Gizenga has 
already given clear proofs of his political views 
concerning the settlement of the Congolese crisis 


“and that he has repeatedly pledged himself for an 


independent Congo, non-aligned with any existing 
blocs. This alone is enough to refute insinuations 
from the West regarding his general political orien- 
tation, and to make him competent, in the eyes of 
the Congolese people and the world public, to act! 
as Lumumba’s successor, and to further the efforts: 
of the Congolese patriots to re-establish peace es | 
security in their country and put an end to the) 
destructive actions from which it has suffered.., | 

| 


spirit of its Charter, (the spirit of peace and co- 
existence) to an extent that should not be under-| 
estimated. 

It has often and rightly been emphasized that 
UNO has not only contributed to the settlement of 
certain acute crises and conflicts, but has exerted a 
permanent, constructive influence on the develop- 
ment of international relations, promoted unity in| 
a divided world, stimulated the advance of the pret 
cesses by which it was itself created, and which are 
the fundamentally progressive processes in our time, 
and offered in the darkest days of the postwar de- 
velopment of international relations’ a constant and 
effective alternative to inter-bloc tension, the cold 
war, and the universal nuclear catastrophe to which 
all this would have ultimately led. What should also 
be borne in mind, especially today, is that it is uni- 
versal democratic framework offered by UNO that 
has enabled the small, emergent and uncommitted 
countries, to establish their equality. and ‘to gain 
increasing influence on a wider plane of lpi | 
nal relations, and that this framework has ‘contri-. 
buted — to a degree it would be interesting to’assess, 
but which, certainly, is not small — to the shaping 
of an independent and non-aligned’ policy. 7 

In this complex process’ of mutual influence 
between UNO and its wider international framework) 
UNO has ‘naturally suffered from’ the’ undesirable 
influences of certain elements perméating this wider 
framework; and this is the principal’ cause of the 
weakriesses it has revealed. Bloc antagonism; the 
cold ‘war, and international tension must affect UNO 
too. Attempts, which have’ not ‘always’ been” unsuc- 
cessful, to ‘turh if’ into ‘a ‘tool of ‘the’ policy’ of ‘one 


—— 


or other of the antagonistic camps, and to make it 
serve such aims as have little in common with the 
aims and principles of its Charter, are well known. 
The Organization has often been made the scene 
of the cold war, instead of being the means of ending 
it. Under the effect of certain political influences, it 
has sometimes hampered and distorted the proceses, 
notably that of decolonization ,which it ought tc 
have promoted and which it did promote in many 
cases. But the important thing is that these ten- 
dencies are meeting with increasingly strong resi- 
stance in UNO itself, so that they are, at least par- 
tially, eliminated within its own framework. It is 
sufficient to recall that the days are now fortunately 
over when it was justified to speak of a _ voting 
machine in the United Nations; when this organi- 
zation was divided by a sharp bloc _ border-line; 
when the destiny of every proposal was known in 
advance, depending on where it has come from; 
when the will of one of the groups, or to be more 
accurate of the leading power in this group, was 
actually law in UNO. The more this organization ma- 
naged to surmount bloc antagonism and other ne- 
gative influences within its own framework, the 
fitter it became to contribute to the elimination of 
this antagonism and these influences on the general 
plane of international relations, and to direct these 
relations on the lines laid down by the Charter. The 
extent to which UNO has been able to eliminate its 
own internal conflicts (which have been, in fact, the 
reflection and the result of wider international con- 
flicts) is commensurate with the extent to which the 
structure of the members and the balance of power 
have changed in this organization itself, i. e., the 
extent to which the forces in international life, whose 
basic course of action is centred on eliminating these 
conflicts, have become manifest. 

It seems to us that the problem which is facing 
us today — the probiem of UNO’s political streng- 
thening, and of tne reitorcement of its organizatuon, 


--shouta be viewed in this lignt. Actuaily, tuese are 


mereiy two aspects of one and tne same problem, 
wnose solution requires a ciear evaluation of its 
essence, and the persevering efforts of all those 
wnose basic interest it is tnat the further develop- 
ment ot international relations should progress in 
the direction defined by the Charter. This is in fact 
a wider political problem, which has its own aspects 
of organization. In recent times has often been said 
that the solution of this problem requires certain 
changes in UNO’s structure, which may even be far- 
reaching, and it appears that some of these changes 
are actually being considered. UNO has been not 
only the expression of the long-term historical pro- 
cesses which we have mentioned, but also of the 
concrete international conditions and the balance of 


_ power created after the Second World War. These 


have both undergone changes during the sixteen 
years which have elapsed since the drawing up of 
the Charter, and these changes — it is unnecessary 
to describe them here — require that UNO’s struc- 
ture should be adapted to them. It may be said that 
this organization has so far successfully adapted itself 
to changed international relations without formal 


changes in its Charter or without revising or amend- 
ing it. Moreover wnen, on the basis of Article 109 
of the Charter, the question of its revision was raised 
at the Tenth Session of the UNO General Assembly, 
the overwhelming majority considered it unnecessary 
and unwise: it was unnecessary because UNO had 
evolved without this revision in the direction which 
was required by the development of international 
relations, and it was unwise because it was dange- 
rous to risk a venture whicn might shake the fun- 
dation of UNO, which had been more or less stable 
until then. The question of formal changes of the 
Charter has nevertheless been put forward on various 
occasions and in various ways. It has mainly been 
based within bloc limits, as a question of the modi- 
fication of the clauses of the Charter, which reflected 
the former balance of power between East and 
West. So formulated, this question not only remained 
unsolved, but became another element of cold war 
tension in UNO and outside it. But now the question 
of the modification of the Charter — and that only 
partial, and by no means a total revision — is being 
urged on another plane, that of the adaption of 
UNO’s structure to the far-reaching changes that 
have altered the general physiognomy of international 
relations, and these, in their turn, appear to require 
certain formal changes in this structure. These are 
changes which have taken place on what is now 
often called the plane of relations between North 
and South, and which are reflected in the decay of 
the colonial system, in the independence achieved 
by an increasing number of formerly dependent 
countries, and in the transformation of vast geogra- 
phical areas from passive objects into active factors 
in international development. To adapt UNO’s 
structure to these changes would mean to develop 
further the basic principles of this organization and 
to make it fitter to act in the changed international 
conditions, in accordance with these basic  prin- 
ciples. This would mean adapting UNO’s structure 
not only to the changes brought about in the cha- 
racter of inter-bloc antagonism, but also, in a sense, 
to the creation of conditions for eliminating this 
antagonism. Consequently, the basic significance of 
these changes would be the further strengthening 
of UNO and its increasing democratization — which 
are, ultimately, one and the same. 

Two questions appear in an especially acute form. 
One is that of the augmentation of some of the chief 
UN organs, notably the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council, so as to accommodate 
the member structure of these organs to the changed 
member structure in UNO itself, and to enable the 
new members — and thus also the parts of world 
from which they come and which have been neglected 
up to now — to express themselves fully, and to 
exert their proper influence, which would enhance 
the importance both of these bodies, and of UNO 
as a whole. This question was raised at the General 
Assembly at its Eleventh Session. It has not yet been 
solved for reasons. which have nothing to do 
with essence, only because it is complicated by 
bloc policies — although it is formulated on a 
quite different plane — so that not only is its 


essence blurred, but its solution has _ hitherto 
been impossible. It was only at the Fifteenth Session 
on the General Assembly that a resolute attempt was 
made to remove this question from bloc limits and 
transfer it to the field of actual and constructive 
discussion, in keeping with the real nature of the 
problem itself and with the needs of UNO and in- 
ternational development in general. This question 
is being actively taken up by the countries that are 
most directly concerned with its solution. They are 
even doing something towards achieving this solution 
by a certain re-distribution of the seats within the 
present, still unaugmented organs, as has been shown 
by the elections for the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council, at the Fifteenth 
Session of the General Assembly. In this way pressure 
for the augmentation of these organs is made 
stronger, and can eventually be carried out more 
fully and more precisely. 

The question of the reorganization of the UNO 
Secretariat, above all the function of the Secretary 
General, has been raised in a similar manner. This 
question has been made more urgent by the Con- 
golese crisis, but it would have been raised even 
without it, in view of the general position and role 
that the function of the Secretary General has in- 
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creasingly assumed. This question, too, forms an 
integral part of the wider problem of the adaptation 
of the structure of the UNO organs (the Secretariat 
in this case) to the general changes which have taken 
place in this organization and in the world in general. 


Concretely speaking, the problem is how to enable 


all member-countries, including the small, emergent 
and uncommitted countries, to exert in the 
Secretariat and through it the influence to which 
their role in the Organization, and in international 


life in general, entitles them. In this direction, which | 
would entail neither the maintaining of the present | 


conditions, nor the sanctioning of the present di- 
vision of the world, and without weakening certain 
functions of UNO, it should be possible to find a 
solution to this important and vital question. This 
seems to us to be the basic course that should be 
taken in efforts to enable UNO to play even more 
fully its role, which is so indispensable in the world 
today. These efforts are an integral part of the ge- 
neral policy of the strengthening of peace and the 
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development of international cooperation; the po- ) 


licy of active, peaceful co-existence, for which the 
uncommitted countries have pledged themselves; 
whose best expression is UNO, and whose most 
efficient instrument it shouuld. be. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY PROBLEMS 


By Dr. P. MIHAILOVIC 


GEV ERA RECENT events have substantially 
--“’ changed the international monetary situation. 
In a relatively short time the world has experienced 
radical changes, such as an end to the dollar shor- 
tage, the introduction of convertibility of West Eu- 
ropean currencies, diminished confidence in the dol- 
lar, which last autumn reached a climax with a dra- 
matic rise of the price of gold, and, finally, the re- 
valuation of the German mark. Each of these events 
can be explained individually, from a _ short-term 
aspect, or as arising from technical causes of a mo- 
netary nature. These is no doubt, however, that they 
have come about as the result of long-term struc- 
tural changes in world power relations which have 
evolved at such a speed that some deep-rooted tenets 
which, until recently, were considered almost laws, 
are now either abandoned or, at least, no longer 
taken for granted. If there is any common view 
among those interested in monetary problems, it is 
that a reform of the monetary system is necessary, 
as there are serious discrepancies between the pre- 


sent system and the: basic economic and financial 
trends. 


From Dollar Shortage to Dollar Crisis 


The postwar changes in the world monetary sys- 
tem are best illustrated by the altered position of 
the dollar. From the end of the war to the  be- 
ginning of 1958, the U.S. dollar was the strongest 
currency, and dominated the world monetary arena. 
The relative weakness of other currencies can be 
explained by the economic and financial weakness 
of their respective countries, while owing to the 
great demand for the American goods and currency 
all over the world, the dollar became the standard 
of value in the settling of accounts between trading 
countries. The dollar shared with gold the status 
of the standardunit of the reserves of central banks, 
and when the so-called dollar shortage, treated as 
the most serious problem of the international system 
of payment, began to be felt in the world, it best 
reflected the chronically unfavourable balance of 
payments of most countries. The United States en- 
deavoured to improve its own position, and that of 
other countries, by exporting capital in different 
forms, with the aim of increasing the general vo- 
lume of world trade. 


: 


At the beginning of 1958, however, the position of 
the dollar suddenly changed. Other countries succeeded 
in gaining economic independence, reached a certain 
level of economic stability, and became able them- 
selves, not only to finance their own economic de- 
velopment, but also to promote world trade and the 
development of other countries. Parallel with this, 
some internal changes took place in the United Sta- 
tes, i. e., imports increased and exports decreased 
which, for the first time for many years, created 
difficulties in the balance of payments. Since 1958 
the United States had been spending many thousand 
million dollars more than was coming in. Apart from 
this, the slowed-down pace of development and the 
economic recession gave rise to some doubts about 
the purchasing power of the dollar, which was shown 
in the tendency to transfer earned dollar amounts 
into gold, and to keep gold rather than dollar re- 
serves. A fall in American gold stocks was a logical 
consequence of these developments, and instead of 
discussing the dollar shortage, the world began to 
show a lack of confidence in this currency, until then 
the strongest in the world. There were rumours that 
a devaluation of the dollar might be expected and, 
in October 1960, the price of gold suddenly rose. It 
is true that this rise soon stopped; but it made a 
definite impression on the strenght of the dollar. 


Changes in the Relative Strength of Currencies 


As a result of the economic development of other 
countries, their currencies, and particularly those of 
the West European countries, began to be assessed 
as convenient for reserves. This applied primarily to 
the pound sterling which, thanks to the strong bu- 
siness connections of Britain and other countries of 
the sterling area, plays a significant role in the fi- 
nancing of world trade. The most spectacular impro- 
vement was experienced by the German mark which, 
except for the Swiss franc, became the _ strongest 
Continental currency. Constant export surpluses, 
stable balance of payments, high rate of economic 
expansion and the fact that West Germany is a mem- 
ber of the Common Market, made the German mark 
an attractive field for investments. 

Parallel with the economic strengthening of West 
Germany, other West European countries experienced 
economic expansion, accompanied by an improve- 
ment in the financial position of Western Europe as 
a whole. The convertibility of West European cur- 
rencies, introduced in the beginnig of 1959 was not, 
therefore, endangered, although doubts were expressed 
at the time as to the lasting value and wisdom of 
such a move. 


Reserves and the Problem of Liquidity 


According to definition, liquidity in ‘international 
relations is determined by the percentage which the 
monetary and gold reserves of a given country re- 
present towards the volume of its foreign trade 
(usually towards imports). If such a percentage 1s 
higher, the country is able to pursue more liberal 
internal and foreign trade policy and, generally, its 
position in the world becomes stronger. On _ the 


contrary, limited reserves in the present conditions 
expose every country to the detrimental effects of a 
deficient balance of payments, excessive demand in 
the country, and so forth. In other words, if a coun- 
try is not able to cover its balance of payments de- 
ficit from her own reserves, it has to impose restric- 
tive measures either in internal or foreign trade. 

In the postwar period there were many indications 
that individual countries (not only the less deve- 
loped but also the highly industrialized like Great 
Britain), forced by balance of payments difficulties 
which endangered their reserves, were inclined to 
slow down the pace of their own development, thus 
decreasing the general production and income level 
and obstructing the development of other countries. 
Thus, countries pursuing a restrictive economic po- 
licy were compelled to decrease the volume of fo- 
reign trade and limit the prospects for the marketing 
of foreign products on the one hand, while on the 
other hand, — especially if developed countries were 
concerned — they showed lesser readiness to help in 
the development of underdeveloped countries. 


Accordingly, a large amount of reserves began to 
be considered one of the most important prerequi- 
sites of economic stability. These reserves first con- 
sisted of gold and convertible currencies (dollar, 
pound sterling and, recently, West European cur- 
rencies), but as time passed the role of gold in the 
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world reserves decreased, for the production of this 
metal could not keep pace with the development 
of world trade. Therefore, the ratio between these 
two was constantly on the decline, and in order to 
maintain the volume of world reserves in proportion 
with world trade other, more important convertible 
currencies were included in the group of those 
eligible for reserves. This, however, led certain 
complications, for such a system could function 
only if the countries whose currencies were included 
in the reserves of other countries, i. e., the United 
States and Great Britain, were willing to supply the 
rest of the world with sufficient amounts of their 
national currencies, which meant that they were 
willing to maintain a continuous deficit in their ba- 
lance of payments or — which amounted to the 
same thing — to undertake large-scale foreign fi- 
nancing. Practice showed, however, that it would be 
imposible to apply this over a longer period of time. 
It usually happened that a continuous balance of 
payments deficit caused doubts as to the stability 
of the currency involved — no matter whether dollar 
or pound sterling were concerned — and thus led 
to a fall in its value, and consequently, to a fall in 
the value of the reserves of a number of other coun- 
tries. In such cases other, unaffected countries, 
sought to find a substitute for the currency which 
had lost their confidence, and this caused conside- 
rable decreases in the gold reserves of the very sta- 
tes whose currencies were predominant in the re- 
serves of other countries. 

When, in 1957, the pound sterling lost the confi- 
dence it had formerly enjoyed, and when rumours 
began to circulate that the devaluation of the pound 
was imminent, there was a tendency to avoid in 
favour of the dollar which, at that time, was in a 
strong position. Shortly afterwards, circumstances 
fundamentally changed, since the pound regained 
international confidence. Throughout the period 
under review, the German mark constantly gained 
in strength, with the decrease of confidence in other 
currencies. A considerable part of the world reserves 
— available funds and the so-called speculative, 
“wandering” capital — was pouring from one coun- 
try to another, and creating disturbed conditions, 
both in the finances and in production. 

Almost all the monetary events treated in the 
beginnig of this study can be explained by the 
changed power relations. The weakness of the dollar 
forced the United States to exert pressure on other 
countries to adopt a definite financial policy. West 
Germany, which came to be second in the world as 
regards reserves, was asked to increase the export 
of capital, decrease subsidies for some export goods, 
free imports from other countries, pursue the policy 
of cheaper money and, finally, revaluate the mark 
in order to deter the constant export surplus and 
the pouring-in of capital. The Germans carried out 
some of these measures. However, the concessions 
they made were not sufficient to bring the dollar 
back to its earlier position. 

In this situation, it may soon prove necessary for 
the United States and Great Britain to adopt a 
restrictive foreign trade policy, so as to protect 
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their own currencies and reserves. This would consist 
of considerably limiting imports, intensifying exports 
and decreasing the export of capital, i. e., of adopting 
an expressly national instead of an international 


monetary policy. 


Plans for the Reorganization of the World 
Monetary System 


Such a policy, if pursued by the two _ biggest 
world markets — the American and _ the British, 
would have very unfavourable consequences on the 
general development of the world economy, while 
its political implications are unpredictable. The time 
has therefore come to give serious consideration to 
a complete reform of the international monetary 
system. It is true that various reforms have been 
carried out throughout the postwar period — ever 
since the Brettonwood agreements — but now its 
necessity is even greater, than before. However, any 
mention of such a reform meets with strong re- 
sistance both in financial and intellectual circles. 
This resistance is offered by those who cling to the 
obsolete idea that the strength of a currency and 
financial rigidity are the basic prerequisites for a 
sound economic life. 


Reform would be aimed chiefly at achieving an 
increased degree of international liquidity. So far, 
several proposals have been made in this respect. 
According to one of them the price of gold should 
be raised (which would only postpone the solving 
of the problem and attain no practical results). 
According to another, it is recommended that an 
international institution of issue should be establi- 
shed, to grant free credits to the countries having 
difficulties with their balance of payments. Most 
of the discussions on the monetary reform take place 
within the International Monetary Fund, as the most 
competent organization for monetary problems, and 
one opinion has been voiced which is very similar 
to its present attitude. It recommends that the Fund 
should be enabled to draw loans from the countries 
which have increased their reserves, and offer them 
in the usual manner to countries with a deficient ba- 
bances of payments. Although not yet precisely defined 
it is expected that, under this plan, countries which 
have surpluses in their balance of payments will, to 
some extent, be obliged to put their surplus funds 
and the disposal of the International Monetary Fund 
in the form of loans. Although this plan constitutes 
a step forward in relation to the present svstem, it 
is not aimed at increasing international liquidity, but 
onlv at the mobilization and better utilization of the 
existing funds, and it cannot solve basic problems. 


Much beter prospect are offered by Professor 
Triffin’s plan, which starts from the view that the 
utilization of national currencies as international 
reserves in itself contains an unreasonable element 
of uncertainty. Professor Triffin suggests that every 
individual member of the International Monetary 
Fund should deposit part of its reserves with the 
Fund wich, in turn, would guarantee their value, 
i. €., preserve such deposits from devaluation. From 
such deposits the Fund would be able to grant 


nternational credits, just like any other central 
yank. Professor Triffin’s plan also limits the role 
yf the Fund as creditor, so as to avoid the risk of 
yorld inflation. This plan is very popular in capi- 
alist countries, in spite of the fact that it gives 
‘ise to bitter controversy. 

In the spring of 1961, during the Budget de- 
ate in Britain, another plan for the reform of the 
nternational monetary system was submitted. Al- 
though less popular, this plan is no less interesting 
han the earlier ones. It is based on the priciple of 
siving assistance to the countries in the process of 
levelopment, while it could be extended to other 
nternational relations provided certain provisions 
were made.This plan, in fact, recommends the issu- 
ng of bonds to the amount of several thousand 
nillion dollars over a given period, to be distribu- 
ted through an international body in the form of 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. Countries 
which agreed to keep such bonde in their reserves, 
ike gold, would receive orders through the interna- 
ional body, for the export of machinery and equip- 
ment to underdeveloped countries which were grant- 
2d assistance. Those countries, which did not agree 
fo take part in such operations however, would not 


be given the right of exporting their products in the 
described way. The plan is linked in a certain degree 


with OECD, an organization which has_ replaced 
QEEC, and one of whose main tasks is to increase 
economic assistance to underdeveloped regions. 


Naturally, various objections are made in connection 
with this plan, too, which is actually an alternative 
version of Professor Triffin’s plan. Meanwhile it 
should not be taken for granted that reform is immi- 
nent, for the present system has been in force too 
long and it is not easy to replace it quickly, while 
the countries concerned have not yet so fully expe- 
rienced the inconveniences of the old system as to try 
to accelerate the drawing-up of a new one. It is also 
unlikely that extremist plans will be adopted at pre- 
sent. It is much more likely that a compromise for- 
mula, in line with the suggestions recently made in 
the International Monetary Fund, will be found, with- 
out interferring with the basic mechanism. of the 
present international monetary system. It is none- 
theless significant that various plans are constantly 
under discussion, and that the world is becoming 
increasingly conscious of the need for reform of the 
present monetary system, which impedes the deve- 
lopment of productive forces in the capitalist world. 


COMMON MARKET AND UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


By Dr. Stevan BARAC 


HE EFFECT of the Common Market, that is, 

the European Economic Community (EEC), 

which includes Belgium, France, West Germany, 

[taly, Luxembourg and Holland (with a total popu- 

lation of about 165 million) on third countries, has 
recently become a matter of public attention. 


[S THIS EFFECT SINGLE OR TWO-FOLD? 


Whether or not the setting up of EEC will result 
in a decline of the trade of its member countries 
with the rest of the world is a matter of much 
concern to the less developed countries. The Com- 
mon Market affects the outside world in two ways. 
First, its trade is to some extent diverted from out- 
side sources of supply, to those within the integra- 
fed area, because the goods coming from _ outside 
are subject to customs and other restrictions. Second, 
he enlarged market is conductive to increased pro- 
juctivity of labour, since it enables the industry in 
iny particular region to take advantage of large- 
scale production and specialize in those commodities 
he production costs of which are the lowest in 
hat region. At the same time, the removal of trade 
yarriers should serve as a strong incentive to some 
ndustries, in which the productivity of labour 
tagnates for various reasons, such as high customs 
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tariffs, monopolies, adherence to laissez-faire prin- 
ciples, etc. It is considered that this trend stimulates 
the expansion of industrial production and_ the 
increase of real income, which should create a 
greater demand for raw materials, food and finished 
products. Part of these needs would be met by 
imports from outside the integrated area, thus 
promoting trade with third countries. 

Which of the two effects will prevail depends on 
a number of factors, notably on the trade policy. In 
conditions in which the instruments of the new 
integrated organization do not strengthen protection 
at the expense of third countries, advocates of EEC 
say that the overall result of the two-fold effect of 
this organization would be the expansion of trade 
with third countries at a rate which, in their opi- 
nion, should in no way lag behind the tempo of 
growth of world trade. It means that third countries 
should not suffer losses owing to the effect of the 
proces of integration. 


This assumption can be put to the test by consi- 
dering EEC’s trade with non-industrialized areas 
during 1957—1959. It is true that this period is not 
long enough to warrant any definitive conclusions, 
but nevertheless some tendencies can be traced. In 
the period under review, the amount of world ex- 
ports increased by about four per cent, while the 


exports of underdeveloped areas to the EEC coun- 
tries dropped by 1.5 per cent. It appears from this 
that the setting up of the Common Market adversely 
affected the trade of underdeveloped countries outside 
the integrated area. The effect was different in each 
individual country. Let us now consider the move- 
ment of Yugoslav exports to the Common Market 
area for which figures are available for 1960. Though 
the countries of the European Economic Community 
experienced a more dynamic economic growth over 
the past three years than many other industrially 
developed countries, Yugoslavia’s export trade did 
not benefit from this expansion to the extent that 
might have been expected. True, it showed a certain 
absolute rise, but the Common Market’s share of 
Yugoslavia’s exports dropped from 32 per cent to a 
mere 25.6 per cent. 

In analysing trends in exports from underdevelop- 
ed countries, great stress is often laid on objective 
factors which make for the unsatisfactory world 
markenting of primary products, which constitute 
the main export items of most less developed coun- 
tries. These factors are: reduced consumption of 
raw materials per unit of product owing to technical 
advance; substitution of synthetic raw materials 
for natural raw materials; changes in the structure 
of industrial production effecting an increased 
output of commodities in whose manufacture pri- 
mary products are of relatively little value, etc. In 
this article, however, we would like to set forth 
some subjective factors which make difficult the 
marketing of goods from less developed countries 
in the EEC area. One of these is the agrarian policy 
of protection pursued by the Common Marked coun- 
tries. 


EFFECTS OF AGRARIAN PROTECTIONISM 


As a result of agrarian protections, the member 
countries of the European Economic Community 
are in a large measure already self-contained as 
regards the supply of agricultural produce. Here is 
an example of the degree of agrarian protectionism 
before the Common Market was set up. According 
to figures given in the publication, “Trends in Inter- 
national Trade”, the prices paid by the German state 
to domestic farmers for the deliveries of barley 
(average for 1954—55 and 1955—56) were by about 
45 per cent above world export prices. EEC’s Com- 
mission regulating the common market of agricultu- 
ral produce considers that the six countries’ self- 
sufficiency in agricultural commodities amounts to 
88 per cent, or even 93 per cent if only the products 
of the moderate zone are taken into account. Pro- 
nounced agrarian protectionism tending to take the 
form of autarky remains the feature of EEC’s joint 
agricultural policy. The quantitative effect of this 
policy is hard to ascertain, but certain economic 
writers take the view that there is a possibility of 
doing away entirely with imports from the moderate 
zone. It is well worth recalling that the net imports 
of foodstuffs to the Common Market area in the 
period 1953—54 (except coffee, cocoa and _ tea) 
amounted. to 1,35 milliard dollars. At the same time, 
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this policy affects the import of tropical produ 
which compete with the products of the moderat 
zone (sugar cane, vegetable oils). 

The frequent imposition of quotas on the imports 
of industrial products which some less develope 
countries are already exporting or will be able to 
export in the foreseeable future constitutes anothe 
negative factor. In West Germany, for instance 
import licences are still required for most textiles 
ready-made clothes, crockery and cutlery, ceramic 
and porcelain goods, sewing machines and some toys 


E E C AND AFRICAN COUNTRIES 


The effects of the association with the Common 
Market of dependent or former dependent territo- 
ries of the EEC countries as well as some indepen- 
dent states of the tropical and subtropical areas 
should also be pointed out. The products of these 
countries and territories will enjoy a preferential 
position on the markets of the European Economi 
Community, and this will adversely affect the export: 
of the tropical and subtropical countries not inclu 
ded in EEC. Furthermore, the trade of countri 
outside EEC will suffer losses also because th 
associated countries and territories will rely eve 
more for their imports on EEC than was the cas 
earlier with their metropolitan countries. As a mat 
ter of fact, when all the six member-countries of th 
Common Market extend similar tariff and othe 
preferences which individual countries enjoy in thei 
former or present metropolitan countries, the 
associated overseas countries will augment thei 
revenues from exports to this area and will thus be 
strongly induced to spend their money there too 
Thus, for instance, 74 per cent of the total expo 
in 1959 of former French West Africa went to th 
EEC countries, and this has stimulated the spending 
of profits on imports from the European Economic 
Community, the more so as the tariff and other 
preferences granted to French goods on this territory 
are to be extended to all the other member countries. 
Associated countries may become more dependent 
still on EEC for their imports by being assured 
a wider variety of goods than their former metro- 
politan countries alone could provide them with. 


GOLD RESERVES AS AN INDICATOR 
AND A SYMPTOM 


Economic relations between the European Eco- 
nomic Community and the rest of the world in 
general, that is, underdeveloped and developed coun- 
tries put together, may have a considerable influence 
on the position of less developed countries. In the 
period 1957—60,1 the value of export from EEC to 
the rest of the world increased by 28 per cent, while 
the value of imports rose by only 13 per cent. In this 
way, EEC’s balance of trade was appreciably impro- 
ved, the movement of invisible items and the export 
of capital not acting as an offset. As a result of this 
trend, a marked increase in gold and currency reser- 


1 Figures available for 1960 also. 


ves of the Common Market countries was recorded. 
In 1952, official gold and currency reserves of the 
countries which are now members of the Common 
Market accounted for only 9.9 per cent of world 
reserves. Their share in 1957 rose to 18 per cent, to 
reach 26.2 per cent in 1960. 


The continued accumulation of gold and currency 
reserves by the six is a symptom of a chronic sur- 
plus in the overall balance of payments of the EEC 
area, which threatens to create a general long-term 
shortage of the EEC countries’ currencies. Keeping 
in mind the protectionist tendencies in the trade of 
EEC, the danger is by no means small. 


It should be pointed out that the accumulation of 
gold and currency reserves in the state treasuries of 
the Common Market countries is already inflicting 
incalculable damage on world economy. In cases 
when pressure is exerted on the reserves of under- 
developed countries, they are compelled to introduce 
or tighten import restrictions, which has a negative 
effect on the present economic development, and if 
they allow their usually small reserves to fall they 
will be compelled to introduce import restrictions in 
future, which will have a negative effect on the 
future economic development. Even when import 
restrictions are not tightened, the lack of an outlet 
for gold and currency from underdeveloped coun- 
tries results in keeping imports within the limits of 
modest revenues from exports and _ other sources. 
Pressure on the reserves of developed countries has 
corresponding negative effects too, compelling these 
countries to follow a restrictionist economic policy 
which, as a rule, affects imports, particularly from 
underdeveloped countries. Again, such pressure may 
result in a reduction in the assistance which certain 
industrially developed countries extend to underde- 
veloped countries. 


INSIGNIFICANT AMOUNT OF BILATERAL AID 


It is no exaggeration to say that the present state 
of the balance of payments of the Common Market 
countries calls for drastic changes in the policy of 
imports from nonindustrialized countries. As is well 
known, most of the international assistance to under- 
developed countries is granted on a bilateral basis. 
However, despite their firm balance of payments 
and their favourable economic position, the bilateral 
aid of the six to less developed countries (with the 
exception of France) accounted for only a_ small 
fraction of their gross national products. In the 
periods 1957—58 and 1958—59, Belgian spent no more 
than 0.11 per cent of her gross national product on 
bilateral assistance, West Germany 0.14 per cent, 
Holland 0.26 per cent and Italy a mere 0.04 per cent. 
The insignificant share of West Germany in this 
assistance, which is sharply disproportionate to her 
huge economic potential favourable balance of 
payments in recent years, deserves particular attent- 
jon. We should mention that in the period 1957—60 
West Germany’s gross national product increased by 
about 30 per cent and gold and currency reserves by 
1.5 milliard dollars. It is true that West Germany’s 
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programme for 1961 and 1962 envisages a considera- 
ble increase in assistance to underdeveloped count- 
ries but it remains to be seeen to what extent this 
programme will be fulfilled. Big changes should be 
made in the import policy of EEC in order to expand 
the markets for exports from the smaller developed 
countries. Most less developed countries sell mainly 
primary products to the Six today; but it is neces- 
sary to open the markets of the EEC area to indu- 
strial goods from these countries, for such a policy 
would enable them to increase their revenues from 
exports and step up imports of capital equipment 
and other products needed for the fulfilment of their 
economic plans of development. It would, at the 
same time, be of benefit to the Six, since it would 
improve prospects of the marketing of their products 
which is at present hampered by shortage of foreign 
currency among the emerging countries. 


CONCENTRATION OF ECONOMIC POWER 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


The setting up of EEC contained in itself some 
other dangers for the less developed countries. The 
combining of the economic power of the Six heigh- 
tens the unequal relationship of this area towards 
some countries outside the Common Market. The 
fact that West Germany was the country with the 
highest national income in 1955 of 51 thousand mil- 
lion dollars (all the six countries put together had 
about 141 thousand million dollars) may serve as an 
indicator of the changes which ensued after the set- 
ting up of EEC. 


2% ZAGREB 
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FAIR OF 1961 
9—24, IX 
INCLUDING 
GENERAL INTERNATIONAL GOODS FAIR 
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Yugoslavia 
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Aleja Borisa Kidriéa bb, telephone 51-666-9 
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This shows that the combined economic strength 
of the Six is almost three times as great as the 


strength of their biggest member. The considerable ~ 


increase in inequality due to the creation of EEC 
may particularly find expression in relations bet- 
ween the Common Market and the less developed 
countries, in whose economies the six countries enjoy 
a strong trading position. Economic and political 
relations between France and Guinea may serve as 
an example. Since the conflict arose between France 
and Guinea following. on Guinea’s proclamation of 
independence, France suspended the work of the 
central monetary institution in that country, which 
was a branch of the French Bank, and withdrew 
all her assets and expert personnel. The degree of 
inequality in this conflict can be seen from the fact 
that in 1955 France had a gross national product of 
about 43 milliard dollars and Guinea about 333 mil- 
lion dollars. This shows that France’s income was 
129 times greater than Guinea’s. In case the count- 
ries of the Common Market acted jointly the ratio 


YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL AND LEGAL SYSTEM 
AND CURRENT CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 


By Dr. Jerko RADMILOVIC 


HROUGHOUT the relatively short postwar 

period of sixteen years, fast progress in all 
spheres of the social life of new Yugoslavia made it 
possible and necessitated, not only the laying down 
of the foundations of the legal system as an expres- 
sion of the sociopolitical and economic system, but 
also its constant improvement and changes. 

In the development and improvement of the legal 
system, an especially important role was played by 
the work of the legislative bodies, which kept abre- 
ast with the social transformation, thus contributing 
to its successful development. 

Two distinct phases of this development have 
been completed and the preparation for a third one 
carried out. 

The first stage began with the enactment of the 
Constitution of January 21, 1946, which sanctioned 
the achievements of the People’s Liberation War and 
which created the necessary social and_ political 
conditions for the initial socialist development of 
the country, i. e., the nationalization of the large 
means of production, together with the strengthen- 
ed elements of centralization in the organization of 
government, and strict methods of planning in the 
field of economy. 
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of incomes would have been 423 to 1. However, oni 
must beware of automatic conclusions, since 
underdeveloped country is not bound to yield t 
such pressure if the domestic forces are ready to p 
up resistence and if they can expect aid from outsid 
as the example of Guinea has shown. Nevertheles 
despite successful resistence, the economic of indivil 
dual less developed countries may sustain conside 
rable losses in such a conflict. Of course, pressur 
exerted by EEC need not always take such drasti 
forms and proportions ,and individual countries 
often be compelled to make smailer or greater con: 
cessions to the European Economic Community in 
order to gain access to this important market. ) 
Problem resulting from the setting up of the Com 
mon Market show that it is necessary for less deve 
loped countries to study the effect EEC has on the 
outside world, and to take individual or joint actior 
in various international forums, or outside them 
in order to remove or alleviate the negative effect: 
of this intergrated organisation and its economy. ) 


: 
: 
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The second phase was inaugurated by tle Law é 
the Management of State Economic Enterprises o 
1950 and the Law on the People’s Committees | 
1952. These laws, which proclaimed the principle of 
self-government by the direct producers, turned ovel 
the factories to their workers for management anc 
increased the role and significance of the People’: 
Committees as local organs of government; they 
also made essential changes in the organization of 
the district and town people’s committees, intc 
which, in addition to district or town councils — a: 
general political chambers — councils of producers 
i, €., representative bodies of the producers, wer« 
introduced. 

Constitutionally, this second phase of develop- 
ment was inaugurated by the Constitutional Law or 
the Basis of the Social and Political Order of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and on the 
Federal Organs of Government, of January 13, 1953 

The Constitutional Law, in essence, extendec 
the prospects of the process introduced by the men: 
tioned laws, while leaving in force in part the regu. 
lations of the 1946 Constitution. As a consequence 
we have not yet a single and unique Constitution 
and Constitutional provisions are laid down by both 


the 1946 Constitution and the 1953 Constitutional 
Law, and also by the first part of the Law on Courts 
of 1954, which replaced the provisions of the 1946 
Constitution relating to the principles of the law 
courts. 

The basic characteristics of this phase of deve- 
lopment were manifested in a number of fields, all 
of which tended’ to strengthen and develop the 
mechanism of socialist democracy. 

Profound events in the past, i. e., the changes in 
economic management, fixed the direction and forms 
of the development of a new mechanism of demo- 
cracy, based on a social and’ economic order. The 
strengthened position of individuals, due to the 
principle of the self-management by direct produ- 
cers, made it necessary to introduce similar forms 
of management in other fields of social life which 
would strengthen the role of individuals, and enable 
them to influence the solving of social problems. 


The principle of self-government has been given 
its full material basis by the laws and regulations 
which the Federal People’s Assembly passed recently, 
and which regulate in a new way the distribution 
of income between the economic organizations and 
the community, and within the economic organi- 
zations themselves. These laws and regulations have 
accordingly, led to important changes in the develop- 
ment. and promotion of the existing economic 
system. Or, as Vice-President Kardelj said: “If we 
wish to define the social and historical significance 
of the'changes introduced by the new _ system of 
distribution, we may say that they are as important 
as the greatest revolutionary events of our social 
development, suchas nationalization ,the introduc- 
tion of workers’ councils, the establishment of the 
communal system, etc.”. In this connection, it is 
sufficient to say, first, that the economic  organi- 
zation distributes the net income between the per- 
sonal earnings of workers and various funds without 
any intervention of the State organs and, second, 
that this internal distribution is done in accordance 
with standards fixed independently, by the economic 
organization itself. 


In addition to the fact the system of workers’ 
self-management has been further improved in this 
phase (as reflected by new laws on the organization 
of the Yugoslav Railways and the Postal Services, 
under which the Railways and Postal Services are 
not regarded as public services but as .economic 
organizations) it should be pointed out that social 
‘self-management has been further improved in 
public services as well. This is particularly evident 
in the laws on the financinig of schools and scientific 
‘and health institutions, which have paved the way 
for the true independence of these institutions and 
their managing bodies, and which have made the 
‘position of workers and employees in these insti- 
tutions equal to that of people engaged in industry. 
a What characterizes the improvement of the legal 
system in this period is the fact that legislative acts 
made a great contribution to the tasks of the transi- 
tion period, i. e., to the attainment of free work of 
the working people to the guarantee of their right 
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to work, to a higher living standard, and thus also 
to greater human dignity of the working people as 
active members of the socialist society. After all, the 
main task of the transition period was to change the 
social relations in which the working people lived, 
i. e., to free them from the regime of subjugation in 
the process of work and to bring about a thorough 
transformation of social relations, and thus achieve 
the basic aim of the working class and other work- 
ing people — free work. 

Al this indicates that this, second, phase of deve- 
lopment was marked by endeavours to make work, 
free to which the legislative activity made a signifi- 
cant contribution. 

Another significant characteristic of this phase 
was the effort to promote the communal system, in 
which an important role was’ played by the Law on 
the Organization of the Municipalities and Districts 
and the Law on the Duties of Communal and District 
People’s Committees. Thus, the process of decentra- 
lization of affairs, which resulted from the develop- 
ment of socialist democracy remained mainly within 
the district boundaries. This is why the next step 
forward in the promotion of socialist democracy was 
to concentrate on the solving of social problems in 
municipalities, andtomakethem the basic political 
and territorial units of the self-government of the 
working people, and the basic socio-economic com- 
munity of people living in each individual region. 

The introduction of the communal system made it 
possible to bring social affairs as near to the peo- 
ple and individual citizens as possible, and to ensure 
their participation in the solving of these affairs, 
which is the basic of socialist democracy. 

The third basic feature of development in this 
period was reflected in the organization of the Fede- 
ral and Republican government and of the yes 
ment in autonomous provinces. 


As already stated, the Constitutional Law. of 1953 
paved the way for the process of further development. 
Howewer, this law also fixed the organization of the 
Federal, Republican. and provincial government 
paying particular attention to the organization of the 
Federal government. 


Earlier changes in the organs of local government, 
and especially the changes made in the structure of 
the people’s committees by the introduction of the 
two-chamber system led to changes in the organiza- 
tional mechanism of the Federation, so that, in ad- 
dition to the Federal Council, i. e., the general repre- 
sentative body of the people (including the Council 
of Nationalities composed of representatives of the 
constituent Republics and Autonomous Provinces. to 
ensure the equality of the peoples of Yugoslavia), 
a new chamber — the Council of Producers — was 
established. 


It must be pointed out that the Federal govern- 
ment was conceived as a system containing conside- 
rable elements of parliamentary rule, as a result of 
which the Federal Executive Council, as .a special 
political and executive organ of the People’s As- 
sembly, was established, instead of the earlier Cabi- 
net. However, this partial conception of parliamen- 


tary rule had not been successfully implemented in 
practice. 

The dynamic development of the country made it 
necessary to harmonize the Constitutional system 
with its results and to promote the process of soci- 
alist transformation in all sectors of social life on a 
new and uniform Constitutional basis which, at the 
same time, would constitute the third phase in the 
development of our social and legal system. 

Guided by this necessity, it was decided at thc 
joint session of both Chambers of the Federal Peo- 
ple’s Assembly of December 2, 1960, to found a com- 
mission for Constitutional matters; and members of 
this commission were immediately named. Owing to 
the fact that the tasks of the new Commission are 
complex, considerable efforts will have to be made 
in order to fulfil them, the more so because, in our 
conditions, the Constitution cannot be exclusively a 
legal instrument which legalizes achievements made 
in social relations, but it must indicate the direc- 
tion of the progressive development in a period of 
transition, in which no achievement can be conside- 
red final. 

Naturally, one of the most important questions is 
that of the basic conception. All Constitutions in the 
past, regardless of the character of the social system 
adopted, were more or less, based on the classic con- 
ception, i. e., on the view that the Constitution is an 
instrument of the State, the aim of which is to regu- 
late the State order. Such a conception is not consi- 
stent with our needs, particularly if we bear in mind 
the level of our socialist development, in which the 
working man occupies the central place and_ in 
which the existing social and political mechanism 
is designed to serve his conscious socialist work. 
This means that the starting point of a new Consti- 
tution should be the clearly defined position of man 
as a producer and manager, i. e., his emancipated 
work, This means that the role and place of man 
should be defined through the relations of the eco- 
nomic organization towards the larger social com- 
munity, i. e., from the commune, as the basic social 
unit, to the higher forms of social structure. 


Laws and regulations on distribution, described as 
achievements which may be compared to the great- 
est revolutionary events of our social development, 
can also help in solving this question. 


Owing to the fact that we have emerged from the 
initial phase of social. self-government, which was 
expressed through workers’ management in industry- 
and was later extended to almost all fields of social! 
activity, i. e., public services, such as education, cul- 
ture, science, health service, social insurance, etc., 
and because a change has taken place in the posi- 
tion of the working man in these fields of social 
activity, the question arises whether it is necessary 
to enlarge the existing number of producers in the 
socio-political mechanism. 

This means that the changed position of the wor- 
king people engagedin public services, which has 
become similar to that of producers employed in the 
economy, has made it necessary to include them in 
the mechanism of the socio-political system, and to 
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enable them to exert a direct influence in dealing’ 
with social affairs. As a result of this, the councils 
of producers at all levels would be enlarged, both in 
the present and in a future system, if a change 


should become necessary because of the extension of 


the number of producers in representative bodies. 


Such an enlargement of the representative bodies, 
particularly of the Federal People’s Assembly, would 
lead to their more differentiated composition, so that 
they would be capable of dealing more efficiently 
with the complex problems of social relations, the 
more so because the deputy, as the classic people’s} 
representative, who is called upon to solve the pro-) 
blems of complex relations in various fields of social) 
life, cannot fully satisfy the needs of the new social! 
conditions. | 

As far as the commune, as the basic unit of soci-} 
ety, is concerned, there can be no doubt that it will 


figure prominently in the new Constitution. It may} 


be asked how to define the position of man as a 
social being in the commune and through it in other} 


organs of government at all levels, since the com-| 


mune is the basis on which the entire socio-political 
mechanism of the Yugoslav society — right up to the 
Federation — should be built. It is likely that the 
developing communal system will necessitate a new 
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system of elections for the Federal People’s son 
sembly. A significant place in the Constitution will) 
be given to the organization of government and of’ 
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ne Federation, so that the question of the system of 
his organization is now raised. 

Considered from the standpoint of changes intro- 
uced in the entire system of social self-government, 
- seems that another step forward should be made 
2 order to bring about the transformation of the 
olitical organization of our community, including 
he organization of the Federal government. Such a 
tep would transform the Federal People’s Assembly 
nto a really decisive factor in the organizational 
mechanism of the Federation, which would direct 
he social development of the Yugoslav community. 
n other words, it is necessary to adopt, to the grea- 
est possible degree, the principle of parliamentary 
ule, and to develop this rule in such a way as to 
nake it possible for the Federal People’s Assembly 
0 cease to be merely a legislative body and to 
ecome a working organ in the real meaning of the 
vorld. At the same time, this would force us to reject 
Jl conceptions of the Federal Executive Council as a 
overning cabinet, and to transform it into a direct, 
nternal organ of the Federal People’s Assembly. 


If this solution is accepted, one of the most dif- 
icult problems in the drawing up of the new Con- 
titution will be how to find new solutions for the 
composition and structure of the Federal People’s 
issembly, and for a corresponding electoral system. 


Another significant problem is that of determin- 
ng the Constitutional rights of the law courts, pri- 
narily the rights of the courts to proclaim whether 
ndividual laws are Constitutional or not, and to 
udge the legality of administrative decrees. 


In the existing Constitutional system, the law 

courts have not the right to examine, either directly 
x indirectly, whether individual laws are constitu- 
ional; they merely have the right to examine indi- 
ectly the legality of administrative decrees. In re- 
ent years, there have been discussions on this que- 
tion, which, for many reasons indicate the need to 
sstablish a special legal organ, i. e., a Constitutional 
court which would directly judge whether individual 
aws are Constitutional, and administrative decrees 
egal. The following arguments were adduced in fa- 
mour of such a solution: that it would ensure the 
volutionary unity of the entire socio-political and 
egal systems, strengthen the Constitutional and legal 
inciples, offer legal protections to the Federal sy- 
tem and, particularly, extend legal protection to the 
elf-governing rights of the people. 
- When considering this questions, particular caré 
hould be given to the numerous organizational units 
vithin the system of social self-government, whose 
\ctivities may conflict with decisions of organs of 
he larger social community, and also to the self- 
foverning rights of these units (economic organi- 
ations and independent institutions), which will be 
miaranteed by the Constitution, but which may be 
fiolated by the activities of the organs of larger 
ommunities. The existing organizational mechanism 
f the system of social self-government, therefore, 
hows the need for the establishment of a Consti- 
utional court. 

Even it the numerous forms of human rights 
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which should be given their place in the new Consti- 
tution, were added here, it would not bring to an end 
the list of questions which have to be solved in the 
new Constitution. 

These include such questions 
Socialist Alliance of the Working People, and of 
international relations, which have not the impor- 


tance of Constitutional categories in the present 
Constitutional system. 


as that of the 


As far as the Socialist Alliance is concerned, it 
should be borne in mind that this. Alliance has been 
growing all the time in step with the changes intro- 
duced in the social system, so that it has become not 
only a unique political organization, but also a com- 
ponent part of the mechanism of social self-govern- 
ment and, as such, it has assumed the character of 
the most important instrument of direct democracy’ 


Owing to its role in society, the Socialist Alliance 
should also find its place in the new Constitution. 

The question of ‘international relations, and fo- 
reign policy, too, in the present fateful stage of de- 
velopment of the international community in which 
Yugoslavia has her place, is of special significance. 
The foreign policy of Yugoslavia, as a truly socialist 
State, which supports active and peaceful coexis- 
tence, has always been and will remain an expres- 
sion of her profound desire to help preserve peace 
and strengthen constructive relations with other 
countries. It is precisely on account of the signifi- 
cance of international relations that the new Consti- 
tution should define the principles on which Yugo- 
slavia’s foreign policy is to be based, i.e., the limits 
within which the country’s foreign policy may 
develop. 

Speaking in general, the new Constitution should 
reflect the transformation of the government on 
behalf of the working people into the government of 
the working people, and lay the foundations for and 
fix the directions of comprehensive progress in all 
spheres of social life in the new, third phase of the 
socialist development of Yugoslavia. 
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OFFICIAL GOMMUNIQUE ON KOGA POPOVIC’S 
VISIT TO HOLLAND 


The following official communique was 
published on May30,on the occasion of the visit 
paid to Holland by Koéa Popovié, State Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, and the talks he con- 
ducted in the Hague: 


“His Excellency Koéa Popovié, State Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, paid an official visit to Holland from 
May 25 to 30, at the invitation of Mr. J. M. A. Luns, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, his Dutch colleague. 
During his stay in Holland, Mr. Koéa Popovic. was 
received by her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands. 


The talks, which were conducted during this visit 
at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in the Hague on 
May 25, took place in an atmosphere of sincerity and 
mutual understanding. 


When exchanging views, the two statesmen discus- 
sed political and economic questions of interest to 
both countries. 

Trade and cultural relations between Yugoslavia 
and Holland were especially dealt with and at the 
same time the most important international problems, 
particularly those within the framework of UNO, 
were touched on. 

Koéa Popovic’s visit to Holland and the ensu‘ng 
political talks have contributed to the strengthening 
of the friendly relations and mutual respect exist- 
ing between the two countries”. 


Points from the Press Conference 


On May 19, Drago Kunc, spokesman of the 
Yugoslav State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, 
held a press conference for Yugoslav and 
foreign journalists and answered questions on 
current world politics. 


Meeting of leaders of the uncommitted countries. — 
“Preparations are in progress for the preliminary 
meeting of representatives of the uncommitted coun- 
tries which is expected to begin in Cairo on June 5. 
The meeting will be attended by ambassadors or 
special envoys who will consider various matters 
relating to the forthcoming conference of the leaders 
of the uncommitted countries”. 


The Nasser—Toure—Soucarno meeting. — “We be- 
lieve that this meeting will contribute to the efforts 
to solve Afro-Asian problems constructively and to 
consolidate world peace. As might have been expected, 
the three Presidents reached complete agreement on 
all questions under review. The talks will undoubt- 
edly help to ensure the success of the conference of 
the uncommitted countries”. 


Sekou Toure in UAR. — The Guinean President's vi- 
sit to the United Arab Republic will not only improve 
cooperation between these two countries but also 
help to consolidate conditions in that part of the 
world and strenthen peace in general”. 


The Khrushchov—Kennedy meeting. “Yugoslav 
representatives have always emphasised the useful- 
ness of contacts and exchanges of views between 
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responsible statesmen, believing that such contact 
contribute to peace and to the expansion of inter 
national cooperation. We hope that the meetin 
between Premier Khrushchov and President Kenned 
will provide such a contribution”. 


Conference on Laos. — “We believe that the Genev 
talks on Laos, though they are only in the openin 
stages, will produce the desired results”. 


Gizenga’s initiative. — “We assess as positive thi 
Congolese Premier's proposal for the convening 0 
Parliament accompanied by appropriate guarantee 

which he has sent to the United Nations and = t¢ 
many countries in the world, including Yugoslavi 

The Yugoslav government has instructed its dele 
gate in the United Nations to inform the Presiden 
of the General Assembly of Yugoslavia’s approval o 
this proposal and to express his country’s suppor 
for the urgent convening of the Congolese Parliamen 
in Kamini, under conditions which. will make i 
possible for the Parliament to carry out its function: 
without being subjected to pressure of any kind”. | 


Trial in Albania. — “This a miserable farce, simil 
to those previously staged by the Albanian leader 
when settling differences between themselves. Su 
trials are always intended to serve the Albanian go- 
vernment’s political aims of the moment. Continuin 
the practice of such pre-arranged trials, which ar¢ 
almost unknown elsewhere in the world today, the 
Albanian government, by false attacks and slander: 
against Yugoslavia, is trying to conceal the critica 
state of the country, which has been brought abou 
by the policy of the Albanian leaders a policy 
that has created insurmountable obstacles to the 
normal development of Albania and to her relation 
with other countries. The trial is causing increas 
tension in relations with Yugoslavia, as well 

poisoning the international atmosphere; all with the 
aim of preventing any relaxation of world tension’ 


Charges at the trial. — “I must state categorically 
that all the accusations made at the trial are base 


to the Albanian police; 
Yugoslavia they are complete fabrications. 
the allegation that the Albanian emigrant, 


and Yugoslavia. I can state that Panayot Pljaku, 
former member of the Albanian government and 
major-general of that country, is permanently living 
and working in Belgrade, where he enjoys asyl 
under the provisions of the Yugoslav Constitutio 
I can also state that since his emigration to Yugos: 
lavia, Panayot Pljaku has never left the territory o 
this couniry”. 


Meetings and Talks 


AT OFFICIAL LEVEL 


Yugoslav Parliamentary Delegation in Italy.—A dele 
gation of the Federal People’s Assembly, headed b 
Dr. Mladen Ivekovic, President of the Federal Coun 
cil, left for a visit to the Italian Parliament on Ma 
25. The delegation was received by Giovani Gronch 
President of the Italian Republic. 


| 
Koéa Popovié in Holland. — Kota Popovié, Stat 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, arrived at the Hague o 
May 25 on an official. six-day visit, to repay that o 
Mr. Luns, the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, whe 
stayed in Yugoslavia last year. 


. 


Phree-day visit of- Ruslan Abdu'gani. — The Vice- 
President of the Provisional Consultative Council of 
ndonesia, stayed in Belgrade from May 24 to 27 as 
yuest of Petar Stamboli¢, President of the Federal 
eoplc’s Assembly. During hs visit he had_talks on 
he work of the Federal People’s Assembly, on the 
Yugoslav election system and on the structure cf the 
ean Parliament. He was received by Presi- 
ent Lito. 


Danilo Kekicé in Vierma. — Danilo Keki¢, Secretary 
of the federal Executive Council for Industry, stayed 
m Vienna in the second half of May as guest of Dr. 
Pietermann, Head of the Austrian Government, where 
he attended the celebration of the Fifteenth Anniver- 
sary of Nationalized Industry in Austria. 


[Indonesian General in Yugoslavia. — Lieutenent-Ge- 
neral Raden Hijadata, Deputy Min’ster for National 
Security of Indonesia, stayed in Belgrade in the se- 
cond half. of May, where he had talks with General 
Ivan Gognjak, State Secretary for National Defence, 
and with Yugoslav Army chiefs. 


Visit of Cyprian Minister. — At the invitation cf the 
Federal Executive Council, Andreas Papandopulos, 
Minister for Public Works and Traffic in Cyprus, ar- 
rived in Belgrade on May 20 on a five-day stay, du- 
ring which he visited a number of Yugoslav building 
sites, the Danube — Tisa—Danube Canal operations, 
several bridges under construction, and other pro- 
ects. 


FEDERATION OF VETERANS 


Meeting of Veterans of the First World War. — A 
group of members of the Association of Veterans of 
the Salonica Front from Great Britain arrived in 
Yugoslavia May 20. They visited Belgrade, Zagreb, 
Ljubljana an Skopje, as well as many places which 
were the scenes of important battles during the 
breaking of the Salonica Front. 


Guesi of the Federation of Veterans. — Reginald Hu- 
bert, Secretary General of the Legion of Ghana, 
stayed in Yugoslavia from May 18 to 23 as guest of 
the Federation of Veterans, where he had talks on 
cooperation between the two organizations. 


BILATERAL COOPERATION 


Mecting of Economists. — A meeting between Yugo- 
slav and Italian economists, jurists and socio’ogists, 
was opened in Ohrid on May 25, to discuss the prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped regions in Yugoslavia. 


Mixed Yugoslav-Greek Commission. — A Mixed Yu- 

oslav-Greek Commission for Cultural Cooperation 
Bn work in Belgrade on May 24. It is exnected 
that the programme of cultural exchange and co-ope- 
ration for the coming period will be drawn up at this 
Session. 


Austrian Cultural Delegation in Belgrade. — An 
Austrian cultural delegation, headed by herr Leitner, 
Ambassador in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
arrived in Belgrade on May 23, to discuss cooperation 
in the fields of education, science and culture. 


Cooperation with Rumanian Trade Unions. — A 
group of Rumanian Trade Union leaders came to 
Yugoslavia as guests of the Central Board of the 
Federation of Yugoslav Trade Unions. They vis ted a 
number of Yugoslav towns, industrial centres and 
enterprises, where they observed the methods of 
health and technical protection at work employed at 
these places. They also had talks about bilateral co- 
operation between trade unions. 


IN TERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Conference of the Association for Social Defense. — 
The sixth Conference of the International Association 
for Social Defence, begun in Belgrade and continued 
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in Opatija, an Adriatic seaside resort, was held 
from May 22 to 28. The theme of the Conference was 
to asses the extent to which it is justified in discri- 
minating legally in proceedings against juvenile, 
adolescent and adult criminal offenders. 


Conference in Casablanca. — The conference for- the 
foundation of the Pan-African Trade Union Federa- 
tion, held in Casablanca from May 25 to 28, was at- 
tended by Mika Spiljak, Vice-President of the Cen- 
tral Board of the Federation of the Trade Unions of 
Yugoslavia, as observer. The matters discussed at 
the Conference included problems of ‘the African 
working classes in the struggle against colonialism. 


Negotiations and Agreements 


Loan from Switzerland. — The Swiss Federal Coun- 
cil has confirmed the agreement signed in April this 


‘year, under the terms of which Switzerland granis 


Yugoslavia a loan of 22 million’ Swiss francs for the 
implementation of the reform of the Yugoslav fo- 
reign trade and foreign exhange system. 


Proiocol with Hungary. — A protocol on co-cpera- 
tion in the transport of goods by river craft, provi- 
ding for the expansion of traffic and safer navigation 
on the Danube, was signed between Yugoslavia and 
Hungary in Belgrade on May 21. 


Negotiations for transport on the Danube. — Nego- 
tiations for increasing the volume of transport on 
the Danube were opened between the representatives 
of the Hungarian State Sh’pping Lines and the Yu- 
geslav representatives in Belgrade on May 26. 


Agreement with Bulgaria. —.A protocol on the lin- 
king up of the electric power systems of Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, providing for a yearly exchange of 
about 130 million kilowatt-hours of electric power, 
was signed in Sofia on May 23. 


Agreement with the International Atomic power 
Agency. — Aleksandar Rankovic, Vice-President of 
the Federal Executive Council and President of the 
Federal Commission for Nuclear Power, and Sterling 
Cole, Director-General of the International Atomic 
power Agency, have agreed that there exist condi- 
tions for undertaking the joint construction of a 
small or mediumsized nuclear power demonstrating 
station in Yugoslavia. The first stage will consist of 
the study of the technical, legal and financial aspects 
of this enterprise. 


News in Brief 


POPULATION 


The latest census. — The census taken at the begin- 
ning of April shows that Yugoslavia’s population on 
March. 31 this year stood at 18,512,805. This is 
1,576,232 teore than in 1953. 


Categorizé'ion of settlements. — Except for those in 
Vojvodina ard %a Kosovo and Metohia, all settlements 
on the territory +f Yugoslavia which had less than 
5,000 population iu the 1953 census have further 
decreased their population in the intervening period, 
whereas settlements with more than 5,000 popu- 
lation in 1953 have shown a general trend towards 
increase. 


EXPORT IN 1960 
(In million dinars) 


Kind of Product 1959 1960 
Foodstuff 36,507 48,315 
Drinks and Tobacco 7,075 7,852 
Raw Materials 22,767 26,655 
Fuel and Lubricants 1,484 1,570 
Animal and Vegetable Oils 

and Fats 31 393 
Chemicals 4,693 7,021 
Products classified 

predominantly according 

to material 35,557 40,264 
Machines and Transport 

Equipment 24,817 25,381 
Various Ready Made Articles 8,667 11,490 
Various Transactions and 
. Commodities which are 

nowhere mentioned 1,397 1,227 

142,995 170,175 


EXPORT ACCORDING TO THE DEGREE 
OF FINISHING 


IN 1960 
(In million dinars) 
1959 1960 
o o 
Products = & 5 z 5 5 
> Ao id ao 


Unfinished Products 36,632 25,6 43,674 25,7 
Products with 
the ordinary degree 


of finishing 53,044 37.1 63,806 38.7 
Highly Finished 


Products 33,319 39.8 60,696 35,6 
142,995 100.0 170,177 100.0 


Political Diary 


May 19 — A meeting of the Federal Executive Council 
was presided over by Mijalko Todorovic, 
Vice-President, when the economic trends in 
the first months of this year were reviewed 
and several regulations adopted. 

May 22 — A consultation was held at the Central 
Board of the Federation of Trade Unions of 
Yugoslavia, where it was decided that the or- 
ganization of the trade unions should _ be 
accommodated to the development of the eco- 
nomic organizations. 

May 25 — The “Day of Youth”, as well as President 
Tito’s birthday, was celebrated. Five thousand 
young people and members of the Yugoslav 
a ale Army took part in the festival in Bel- 
grade. 


Diplomatic Diary 


May 16 -— President Tito received George Kennan, 
the new USA Ambassador to Yus°Slayja, who 
presented his credentials. Y, 

May 16 — President Tito receive*_% farewell visit 
from Stig Unger, the outgoi#€* Swedish Ambas- 
sador, and conferred on kim the Order of the 
Yugoslav Flag wit ribbon. 
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tiary of Libia to Yugoslavia, who presente 
his credentials. , a 
May 18 — The Yugoslav and Nigerian Government 
agreed on establishing mutual diplomatic re 
lations at embassy level. 


Our New Contributors 


tive Council; former Deputy Minister of Labour 
former President of the Supreme Court of th 
People’s Republic of Croatia; former Justice 
of the Supreme Federal Court, etc. He has beet 
a people’s deputy for many years. 


Dr. PREDRAG MIHAJLOVIC: Head of a sectios 
in the Institute for Foreign Trade. Has publish 
ed several studies, including papers on “The 
French Foreign Exchange Reform and its Cov! 
sequences”, and “Nationalization in Great Brii 
tain”. | 
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